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OUR METHODIST STAKE IN INDIA 


Report of a Secretarial Visit to India NY 
November 18, 1936, to September 6, 1937 


To the Corresponding Secretaries : 


The Influence of Christ in India 


One cannot travel widely throughout India and Burma in these 
days, seeing not only our own work but as much as possible of that 
of other Missions, without being impressed by the enormous sweep and 
power of the impact of Christianity. In one form or another, it is 
everywhere. One finds strong, well-equipped central churches, colleges, 
high schools, middle and primary schools, theological and other training 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, asylums for the treatment of leprosy and 
tuberculosis, centers for the reclamation of criminal tribes. Christianity 
has been the leading force in rural and agricultural experimentation, in 
village reconstruction, in special forms of work for women and children, 
in the production of literature, in the attack on illiteracy, the relief and 
uplift of the depressed classes, and social reforms on many other lines. 
Ashrams and other centers for the cultivation of the spiritual life are 
multiplying. The thought of the educated people of India is being 
arrested, and attracted by the character, spirit and power of Christ. 
There are multitudes of followers who are reading the Bible and other 
Christian literature who do not call themselves Christian, but who are 
influenced by His life and teaching. Many would openly confess Him 
before men, if it were not for the separation this would involve from 
their own people, and the seeming affiliation with much that they dislike 
and even despise in western civilization. 

The Christian church is increasingly evident. Structures of beau- 
tiful character, often somewhat adapted to Indian architecture, are 
rising everywhere. Many congregations are seated on the floor in Indian 
style, and use Indian music and Indian forms. Christian gatherings 
are notable for order, cleanliness, and attractiveness of apparel, espe- 
cially notable among the women. Many village women come to meetings 
with bright colored or clean white saris. The men and boys show com- 
mendable care in their appearance and clothing. Followers of other 
faiths, attracted by such gatherings, are increasingly attentive, respectful 
and approachable, undoubtedly impressed by the influence Christianity 
is having upon the masses, and seeking to know the reasons for it. 

The immense contribution of the larger churches and missions is 
supplemented by countless individual or group efforts, often seemingly 
weak in themselves, but contributing to the mass of leaven which is 
slowly but surely permeating Indian thought and life. The cumulative 
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effect of a century or more of intensive evangelization on a widespread 
scale is manifest to observers who can take the time to look below the 
surface and hear and read what Indian people themselves are saying 
and thinking: 
“We Hindus hate to admit it, but Christ is re-making all our 
ideas.” . 


Professor Buck quotes this statement by an ex-Registrar of one of the 
Government Universities. “mM 6 


Swami Vivekananda pays this tribute to Christ: 

“In Christ is embodied all that is best and greatest of His 
own race. ... He Himself is the impetus for the future; not 
only to His own race, but to unnumbered other races of the world.” 


Theosophists, as one writer points out, have done service to Chris- 
tianity by removing prejudices in Hindu minds against Christ, as well 
as by their adoption of Christian ways of thinking, expression and wor- 
ship. 


Professor Buck quotes other leading Hindus as saying: 


“We are convinced that Christ was a divine character. He was 
the model character. ... You cannot deny His uniqueness 
We realize that our Hindu incarnations are each but temporary and 
a phase of truth. We are ready to admit that Christ may express 
a larger measure of truth—the fulness of truth—truth itself. Many 
of us are inclined to that view.” 


A prominent Brahmo-Samajist, P. K. Sen, in his little book en- 
titled “India’s Response to Christ,” gives this further testimony: 


“I believe in my heart of hearts that India cannot escape Christ. 
No one can escape Christ. So it has been with me. ... The 
hostility to Christ that made itself manifest in the first clash of the 
East and the West has disappeared. Years have passed and Christ 
has slowly and silently entered the hearts of the thinking section 
of the people. Slowly and surely He will enter the hearts of all. 
With the spread of education, with the spread of love, with the 
conquest of power and worldliness, Christ, I truly believe, will 
claim India as He will the whole world. . . . One sees Him and 
simply cannot escape Him.” 


Our Methodist Contribution 


This report on present conditions and needs in our work in India 
assumes a knowledge by members of the Board of the basic facts in the 
history of our beginnings and progress; of the material contained in the 
report of the Board to the General Conference, entitled “The World 
Mission Emerges,” and the program developed by the enlarged meeting 
of the Committee on Policy and Program at Harrisburg and presented 
to the General Conference, entitled “Next Steps in Foreign Missions.” 
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It will attempt, therefore, to bring to the Board these facts and 
recommendations that are of immediate concern in building the Church 
of Christ in India as they affect our program at this and subsequent 
meetings. It leaves to further statement material which will be of inter- 
est to the Church at large, especially in this coming year when India 
is the mission study topic. 

Our contribution as a Church will be illustrated by a series of 
charts, bringing to the attention of the Board some of the underlying 
factors which have contributed to produce present conditions and prob- 
lems. These will show the rapid growth of the Indian Church; the rise 
and fall in the number of missionaries provided by the Board; the 
increase in the number of ordained preachers; the gains and losses in 
the number of students in schools and Sunday schools; the amounts 
contributed through the Board; and the efforts to build up self-support. 
A map of India shows the present status of the Indian Church in its 
relation to the older mass movements and to those which are impending. 

In eighty years, the lifetime of some still with us, our Church has 
occupied and spread throughout this great field until we now have 
eleven annual conferences, a membership (including baptized children— 
165,005) of 525,816. This is approximately equal to the total in all 
other foreign fields. It equals 11.8% of our membership in the United 
States. It approximates 13.8% of the total Protestant membership of 
3,800,000 in India and slightly less than 8% of the total Christian com- 
munity of 6,500,000. These statements are made not in any spirit of 
boasting. They rather show the responsibility which rests upon us 
Methodists to build a Church worthy of the name of our Christ. They 
also suggest the extent of our share in the vastly larger movements 
which are immediately impending, and which in bulk and in potential 
influence are greater than those found anywhere else in the world 
today. 

To share this great responsibility our Board now has in India and 
on furlough only 71 men and 73 women. This is a reduction of 27 from 
the number on the list in 1900, when our membership was reported as 
85,565. Meanwhile the number of Indian workers supported has in- 
creased from 1,454 to 4,371. The students in schools have decreased 
from 41,354 to 37,775. The Sunday schools show a small increase, 
from 95,648 to 100,976. Our Board should know that we are con- 
sidered by many leaders in other Churches in India to have fallen short 
in meeting the responsibilities we have undertaken. It is due them, 
and our own Indian Christians, that we increase materially our funds, 
and workers of all classes. These are required not only to shepherd the 
present flock, but to prepare the way of the Lord for the multitudes 
already pressing into the Kingdom, the forerunners of the uncounted 
millions who will follow if we are faithful to the trust committed to us. 

No other Church has spread more widely, occupied more territory, 
gathered in more people in the same period, or suffered more in loss 
of workers and income. Single missionaries try to cover territory larger 
than some of our States. Indian workers struggle to carry the word to 
a hundred scattered villages. From every quarter comes the cry, “Come 
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over and help us.” We will not desert those whom God has given us, 
nor give up our hope that our beloved Church may yet come to the 
rescue of its almost lost forces on the front lines. The deepest gratitude 
is expressed for the fine new missionaries sent out in these recent months, 
even though these have gone almost entirely to self-supporting [nglish- 
speaking churches. All eyes are catching the new rays of hope from the 
Million Unit Fellowship Movement. One finds deep inspiration in the 
courageous spirit and gratitude of the thin ranks of missionaries and 
Indian leaders, all deeply absorbed in the challenging opportunities on 
every hand, and wondering why the people at home cannot see them 
and share their enthusiasm. 


The Movement Among the Depressed Classes 


To rightly appraise the situation in India, one must consider certain 
outstanding facts: 

Among the 352 millions of India, divided sharply into many reli- 
gious faiths and castes, are at least 60 millions of depressed people, 
untouchables, outcasts from Hinduism, at the very bottom of the social 
and economic structure and civilization. 

To these sadly neglected and despised millions, among the most 
deeply needy on earth, many of them sick, hungry, blind, and in spiritual 
prison, the Gospel of Christ has come as the first ray of hope, sympathy 
and help in their whole existence. Denied access to the temples, the 
schools, the privileges of every sort of the upper classes, and bound 
hand and foot in the ironclad system which has reduced them to prac- 
tical slavery, it was difficult for them to understand it when the first 
missionaries of the exalted white races came to them preaching the love 
of a Father God, the brotherhood of a Saviour Christ, the priceless gift 
of a comforting and cleansing Holy Spirit. [very possible obstacle 
that the mind of man could conceive was put in the way of their accept- 
ance of the salvation thus freely offered. In the face of severe persecu- 
tion they began slowly to come, afraid to believe the good news could 
be true for them, but unwilling to abandon the only course which prom- 
ised something better for the children in their miserable homes, the 
young manhood and womanhood seeking a larger and better life, and 
the hope of a future free from the burdens, the sin and desolation of 
the only life they knew. 

This movement, at the very bottom of Indian life, grew rapidly in 
volume and power because of the structure which binds such groups 
so closely together. It began to shake the foundations, to move them 
out from under the higher castes as those who became Christians were 
freed from many of the old limitations and inhibitions. Now the power 
of example and the evident success of the Christian movement especially 
in South India are leading thousands from the higher castes to become 
inquirers and to seek baptism, one of the wonders of missionary history. 
A chill of fear is coming into the hearts of some of the leaders of 
Hinduism. New efforts are being made and will be made to stop these 
inroads into Hinduism now that communal representation and votes 
count in growing self-government. 
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A new leader has arisen in India, himself from one of these de- 
pressed classes. Of brilliant mind, unusually well educated in several 
leading universities of the West, head of the Law College of Bombay, 
Doctor Ambedkar has taken up the cudgels, bitterly attacking Hinduism 
for its treatment of these masses, differing sharply from Mr. Gandhi 
in the latter’s effort to hold them in Hinduism, and proclaiming openly 
his determination to seek another and a better faith. Many are familiar 
with the advances which the Moslems and the Sikhs have made to win 
these multitudes. Some Depressed Classes leaders ask bluntly, “Why 
are you so interested now? You have never done anything hitherto to 
help our people. What reasons are there to believe that you want more 
than our numbers or that you will do anything really uplifting for us?” 

Doctor Ambedkar knows, however, that if they become Moslems, 
the 70 million members of that faith will receive them without caste dis- 
tinction, will fight openly and vigorously for them if they are attacked, 
and will open the way for them into the mosques, the schools and a 
higher level of existence, and self-respect. If the millions of outcastes 
were added to the followers of Mohammed and taken from the ranks of 
Hinduism, the two greatest groups in India would be nearly equal, and 
the whole structure of Indian hfe changed. 

But if Doctor Ambedkar looks at the level of the Moslem popula- 
tion and estimates what their religion has done for them, he cannot be 
inspired. The record of Moslem rule and influence in India, the low 
estate of their womanhood, the backwardness in education, and in social 
uplift, take away any conviction that the way out lies in this direction. 
What about the Sikhs, those magnificent bearded giants of the North- 
west? They offer millions of rupees to draw the depressed classes to 
their ranks and make them one of the great powers of the land. Doctor 
Ambedkar seems to be attracted. But a roar of protest comes from the 
ranks of those who have turned to the Sikhs in the past and who say 
that they have not been treated one whit better by them than by the 
Hindus; that they are Sikhs only in name, and not a thing has been 
done to really help or lift them up. 

When Doctor Ambedkar looks at the Christians, what does he find ? 
Is the picture all bright, as we would wish? Unfortunately, no! He 
finds no mass movement around Bombay, his home, but rather a neglect 
of the depressed classes and a concentration on those of higher caste, 
with poor results. He finds division, so that thousands who would turn 
to Christianity are easily confused by adroit politicians who ask them 
which church they will join. And though the Christian forces are 
closely welded together in National and Provincial Councils and many 
other co-operative movements, the attempts to hasten actual union meet 
one obstacle after another. Fortunately, Bishop Pickett is there to tell 
him of far different conditions in other parts of India. Many other 
Christian leaders can substantiate his reports. 


The Christian Contribution to the Depressed Classes 


Nevertheless we can praise God for what the followers of the 
Christ have brought to India, and for the tremendous results in changed 
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and uplifted lives among the masses. Christianity can stand upon its 
record, or, rather, His record. When they were despised and afflicted 
the people of Christ came to them and ministered unto them, stood by 
them in persecution, and shared with them their shame. - Even Mr. 
Gandhi admits that and welcomes the service and uplift, while objecting 
to the change of faith which has made this possible. His example is 
commendable, but his reasoning fails to win the approval of those who 
know the power of Christ and who are convinced that He alone can 
meet India’s overwhelming need. 

The Christian forces in India merit high praise for the fact that 
universally they have not entered into the bidding for numbers. They 
hold high the standards which must be met, as will be evidenced by the 
conclusions of the Mass Movement Conference held at Nagpur in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, under the auspices of the National Christian Council. They 
stress the need of change of heart rather than status, of a new life 
within to bring about a change without. They are unwilling to receive 
multitudes unless these multitudes can be taught, and they ask the leaders 
themselves to study the claims of Christ upon them personally, as many 
of them are doing earnestly and sincerely. But the numbers are so few 
for these new and overwhelming responsibilities! Thousands—some say 
as many as 12,000 or 15,000—a month are being baptized even now in 
different parts of India, quietly pressing their way in. [Earnest inquiries 
are coming from hundreds of thousands of others. The movement is 
on the harvest of the good seed planted throughout the years, often 
seemingly in hard soil by the roadside or among the stones, and the 
reapers are all too few. Everyone believes that this new great move- 
ment should be largely on self-supporting lines from the beginning, but 
there must be missionaries and trained Indian pastors and laymen to 
teach them, and men and means are needed to supply these. 

Our own Methodist Church, strategically located among millions of 
these moving peoples, needs new missionaries to study the various lan- 
guages and prepare themselves for the tremendous movement just 
ahead; it needs funds to help thousands of worthy sons and daughters 
of the depressed class Christians through middle and high school and 
college, to be pastors, teachers, and lay leaders, who must necessarily 
bear most of the load. It needs new, specially prepared literature, insti- 
tutes, training conferences, transportation and other equipment for the 
greatest movement toward Christ the world has ever seen, one which 
will profoundly affect the Christian movement in every part of the 
world. Nor is this all. 


Economic Factors 


Doctor Ambedkar rightly sees the immense changes that any such 
move of the depressed classes would involve. A change of faith may 
result in losing present occupation, livelihood, and support, poor as they 
are. Who will teach them new occupations, furnish trade and other 
schools, study the problems of the changes in the economic structure, 
the industrial life, in the village and community organization which will 
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necessarily result? The Christian forces in India, weakened by the 
losses of recent days, cannot answer these searching questions without 
expert help and the provision of that counsel and help are among the 
most urgent requirements. Doctor Ambedkar is a Mahar, one of the 
Depressed Classes in Western India. There are 100,000 of his people 
in Bombay and its immediate vicinity. Our Church is one of those 
which must help answer these questions. Our whole work there should 
be organized to meet this situation sympathetically and practically. Here 
is a concrete proposition right at our door. [very missionary sent to 
the Bombay Conference should be chosen from the standpoint of his or 
her ability to help solve this practical and immediate problem. 

Of the 352 million people in India, approximately 90% are sup- 
ported by agriculture, with its subsidiary trades. The average per 
capita income is only 4 cents a day. It is clear that industry should be 
developed, but what kinds, and how? Better agriculture, concerning 
which much is being done by government and missions, will help. But 
there is a lack of balance, and how to improve this is one of the deepest 
needs, because it must be solved in the light of world conditions, mass 
production, labor conflicts, with plenty of communist and socialist prop- 
aganda not of the most helpful sort. What would Christ say to India 
at this juncture? What is the Christian solution, and how can it be 
brought to bear? This challenge must be met largely by the Christian 
colleges. They should be strengthened and equipped to render this aid 
through their economics and other departments and their extension 
studies, as recommended by the Lindsay Commission. They must pro- 
vide Christian teachers of the highest caliber, develop men and women 
with the finest physical and moral equipment as leaders of the Church 
of the future. India needs friends with means and vision enough to get 
behind these key institutions. They must be equipped to do what they 
alone can do in leading the way into the needed reconstruction of the 
total life and social and economic structure of India. 


A Program for Methodism 


How can Methodism relate itself most effectively and helpfully to 
this whole vast movement in India, so as to render the largest service, 
and in no way hinder the developing influence of Christ and His King- 
dom? In general, the way of progress appears to lie along the following 
lines: 


I. Raise the standards of our work in the mass movement areas. 

II. Re-align our educational activities so that they may be related 
most effectively to the communities about them. 

III. Encourage the strong central churches to assume full respon- 
sibility for the work in their neighborhoods, releasing many employed 
workers for more distant and needy places. 

IV. Make certain readjustments within our own lines which will 
tend to strengthen our forces and release new energies, that is: 

Continue efforts to pay off all indebtedness and to carry the 
work without incurring new obligations. 
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Eliminate all easy ways of incurring debts by strengthening 
of the control of the Executive Board to this end. 

Develop the fullest co-operation between the Field Reference 
and Finance Committees in planning, as well as in use of funds. 

Release unused properties to provide increased resources and 
income, to provide for necessary repairs and more up-to-date build- 
ings. 

~ Concentrate our efforts in order to make our total contribution 

more effective. a 

Make arrangements which will assure to new missionaries 
some adequate time for the study of the language. 

V. Support actively the movements for larger co-operation and 
church union. 

VI. Continue the study of the best methods of building the Church, 
as outlined in “Next Steps,” and the right financial relations with the 
Home Church. 

VII. Strengthen those activities which reach all classes of the city 
or village and help to re-mold Indian life upon a basis more nearly 
Christian and yet truly indigenous : 

The ministry of healing, including extension work from all 
hospitals. 

Christian literature for all classes. 

Improved agriculture and village reconstruction. 

United evangelistic campaigns. 

Ashram centers and work for pilgrims. 

Movements for adult education, temperance, social uplift, and 
world peace. 


COMMENTS ON THE SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


I. Raising the Standards in Mass Movement Areas 


Several of the strongest leaders of other Missions and Churches 
in India urged me to see if something could not be done to correct the 
unsatisfactory conditions in parts of the United Provinces where our 
Church has had the largest ingatherings in former years. Our Church 
shares this region and responsibility with others, chiefly the Church of 
England, the English Baptists, and the Northern Presbyterians. The 
difficulties are partly due to certain factors inherent in the situation. 
The movements began among the Sweepers, at the very bottom of the 
social structure, and these people are found in small groups, often only 
a few families, scattered in every village where they do the conservancy 
work. In the early days funds were provided plentifully through the 
Bishop Thoburn Special Fund for the support of pastor-teachers, train- 
ing schools for village workers, and summer schools for further training 
of all grades. Gifts, usually of $50, helped to build many churches 
or chapels in the villages. Our Methodist people were deeply interested 
in the development of this, one of the greatest movements in India, and 
it grew rapidly under the inspiring leadership of Bishops Thoburn and 
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Warne. It was quickened by the observance of the Jubilee in 1907, 
which closely followed the great Welsh revival of 1905 and 1906. This 
spread to India and swept through our schools and churches, especially 
in the North, where the mass movement among the Sweepers was in 
progress. 

This movement was supplemented by one with far larger potentiali- 
ties among the great Chamar or leather-working caste, somewhat higher 
in status, though still among the untouchables. These are the people 
from whom the largest number of converts have come in South India, 
and generally they are among the most approachable in India. Our 
baptized Christian community in Northwest India grew from 41,354 
to 161,171 in the years from 1900 to 1924. The number of workers 
increased from 205 to 1,768. The rapid rise in living costs following 
the War absorbed most of the Centenary giving. When the drop came 
in 1924 and following years, the burden fell largely upon the Indian 
workers. As a result of the steady decrease through the years the 
number has fallen to 521 in 1936. Sixty-nine were dropped in 1935. 
Growth has ceased, the number now reported being 161,436. 

The Arya Somaj, a militant anti-Christian organization, has always 
been active in this region, and has brought every kind of pressure upon 
our Christian community and adherents to recant. The reduced force of 
workers cannot cover the hundreds of scattered villages, and the people 
are left without the protection of their former counsellors and religious 
guides. Consequently they have had to depend upon the old caste 
brotherhoods for some measure of defense. This has forced them to 
adhere to old customs, especially in marriage and divorce, in community 
feasts, and other celebrations connected with their occupation and their 
part from time immemorial in the closely knit village community life. 
At the time of the last census thousands of names were written off the 
Christian lists and replaced among the Hindus. No attention was paid 
to the vigorous protest of the Christian workers, and the impression was 
given that there had been a marked retreat. Careful surveys indicate 
that the numbers are about the same as in 1924, as noted above. 

Here and there Christians are breaking away from these old ties 
and forming Christian brotherhoods. This movement should be encour- 
aged. Some government schools are receiving low caste children, but 
relatively few, so that many thousands of our Christian children are 
without instruction. In the Telugu field, South India, where there has 
been the most marked progress among the Christian communities, the 
Missions employ hundreds of trained teachers, whose support is pro- 
vided chiefly by government grants. Our Church greatly needs to in- 
crease the number of such teachers, preferably chosen out of the villages, 
and given one or two years’ training above the vernacular middle class. 
Such teachers can be supported largely, if not completely, by the Chris- 
tian communities, supplemented by grants from municipal and district 
boards where there are friendly or impartial officials. Probably nothing 
we could do would help more to correct the weaknesses of the present 
situation. We must strengthen the training agencies and provide schol- 
arships for the training years. Some maintenance grants may be needed 
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for a few years to help the teachers get started. These grants may be 
made on the project basis, decreasing year by year as local support 
develops, and the funds can then go to train and start out other teachers 
in turn. 

The need of such reinforcement can best be shown by comparing 
the figures for our Church in Northwest India with those of another 
Church in the South with approximately equal numbers. 


Northwest India South India 


‘Church Members 99,742 113,834 

Baptized Children 61,694 

Employed Workers 551 0,070" 
Missionaries Men 6, Women 26 76 (men 26) 
Children in School 2,783 35,419 

Children in Sunday School 11,336 Zigok 

Through the Board $56,501 $149,984 

Raised Locally $ 9,886 $ 98,250 


Co-operation in Training Rural Workers 


One of the encouraging features is the evident willingness of other 
Missions to co-operate in the effort to correct these recognized diffi- 
culties. The territory has been pretty well divided, so that there is 
relatively little overlapping. However, much may be accomplished by 
consultation as to the location of schools and other centers of influence, 
so that together the largest number of villages may be provided for 
without competition. A joint committee has been set up with the Pres- 
byterians to re-study the facilities for training rural workers, and the 
hope is that this work may be done co-operatively in the future. Other 
Missions may join. The strengthening of the work among the present 
rather weak and scattered Christian communities, and the careful distri- 
bution of all available forces so as to cover the territory most effectively, 
will do much to lay foundations for the new movements which are 
already under way, and which will be simply overwhelming if better 
foundations are not laid at once. No more pressing obligation faces the 
Board with reference to its work in India than this. Under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Badley, the Field Reference and Finance Committee of 
the Delhi Area have already considered and approved these plans. 
They are ready and eager to proceed as rapidly as the necessary assist- 
ance becomes available. 

This should include the following: 

The strengthening of the training center for teachers at Ghaziabad 
through the provision of an agricultural and industrial missionary. This 
school is already recognized by the government as doing splendid work 
in preparing village teachers for this area. 

Additional scholarships should be provided for selected village boys 
who have passed the fourth standard, and who should have two years’ 
additional training. These boys help to earn their expenses by active 
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work on the 40-acre farm and in various forms of simple industry. 
They live in a village atmosphere, as far as possible, and are employed at 
tasks which will help them in village work later. Scholarships average 
$40 per year. 

Two additional general missionaries for Northwest India. They 
are needed to supervise the work of these new teachers; to guide them 
in developing the work on self-supporting lines; and in absorbing new 
groups of converts. 

Some additional funds are greatly needed for itinerating, holding 
institutes for teachers and lay leaders, and for distributing literature. 

Support will be needed for some men with higher training in theo- 
logical schools and colleges to supervise the work and to deal with edu- 
cated inquirers, especially from higher castes. The poverty of the vil- 
lage people is such that more than one class of worker cannot be 
supported until the Christian community increases in size and in means. 


II. Rural Centered Training 


In an informal discussion held at one training center, the following 
principles were urged: 

1. We should combine teacher training with preacher training, or 
require all preachers to have a year of preliminary teacher training and 
some successful experience before being admitted to the theological 
seminaries. 

2. Many boys are now receiving education up to the fourth stand- 
ard in the villages. They could come in to training centers directly from 
the villages for two years of teacher training and the passing of the ver- 
nacular middle examination. This would qualify them to teach in 
village schools and entitle them to receive government grants when 
available. 

3. It is better for them to come directly from villages than from 
boarding schools and to receive training along the lines of village life, 
rather than that of the boarding school. The cost of supporting four 
boys in a boarding school would support a village school which might 
reach fifty children. The teacher could also serve as lay pastor and help 
to care for three or four neighboring villages. 

4. Some bright boys are found in the villages who have already 
passed the middle examination. They could be * prepared to teach in 
one year, though the two-year plan is apt to yield more satisfactory 
results. The aim should be to have at least one such trained layman 
in each village where there are Christian people. Such trained laymen 
could serve as class leaders and conduct daily worship, which is found 
to have a most helpful effect on the building of Christian character and 
practice. 

The adoption of these principles would involve a considerable modi- 
fication of present training methods. Our training centers have been 
located in the larger mission stations amid urban surroundings. As a 
rule they follow the boarding school lines, with homes for married fam- 
ilies, but quite different from village conditions and country life. It 
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is impossible to adapt some of these centers to this new theory. It 
would be more effective and less expensive to follow the Mexican plan 
and utilize our rural centers, with simple agriculture and village indus- 
tries which would experiment in solving rural problems and demon- 
strate rather than theorize in their application. Our schools at Usha- 
gram, Ghaziabad and Raewind are already making splendid progress and 
showing the way, adapting themselves to local conditions and winning 
favor with Government and mission educators as pioneers along most 
helpful lines. 

We have many centers where similar experiments and training 
should be developed. Pakur, among the Santalis in Bengal, Thongwa 
in Burma, Jagdalpur in Bastar State, Lodipur in North India, Khandwa, 
Bihar and Sironcha in the Central Provinces, Nagpur, Puntumba and 
Talegaan in Bombay, Kolar and Raichur in South India, Vickarabad 
in Hyderabad, Arrah in Lucknow, and two centers in the mountains, 
Pauri and Pithoragarh, in Garhwal and Kumaon, respectively. The in- 
terest in rural reconstruction is intense in India at this time. The 
Viceroy is widely known for his support of the movement, and so are 
many of the Governors and other Government officials. Mr. Gandhi 
has constantly urged the increase of simple cottage industry to supple- 
ment the totally inadequate income of the millions of poverty-stricken 
people. Nehru, the inspiring leader of the youth of India, has urged 
strongly that measures be taken to relieve the burdens resting upon the 
peasants. No more statesmanlike or strategic policy could be adopted 
than for our Church to utilize its well-located rural centers for such 
experiments and demonstration along creative lines. The studies of 
recent years conducted by the Agricultural Missions Foundation and 
allied agencies provide us with ample material and guidance of the 
highest value. A recent conference at Penn State College, under the 
leadership of Doctor Mott and J. H. Reisner, brings to us the carefully 
considered conclusions of a large group of experts gathered from the 
Mission fields, the agricultural colleges and Department of Agriculture, 
and leading economists and sociologists. We have never been better 
equipped to branch out more widely into this needy field. Many highly 
qualified men are available in the Agricultural colleges to lead in such 
movements. The Board and Society can co-operate most helpfully in 
this whole effort, utilizing available property and equipment, to produce 
far larger and more helpful results than at present. 

To thus co-operate with Government and Nationalist leaders in their 
efforts to relieve the growing distress of the vast majority of India’s 
people is not only wise but eminently Christian. More and more criti- 
cism is directed against what is called mere proselytism as opposed to 
helpfulness to the people in their need. At the same time the ineffective- 
ness of many of the attempts at social reform unattended by religious 
spirit and uplift is recognized. The Christian church is able to present 
the combination in its most effective form and no Church more so than 
ours. Every center like those described is a Christian social center; 
affecting the life about it in ever-increasing measure. Every construc- 
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tive contribution to India’s need is hailed with appreciation and joy. 
Perhaps no surer way may be found to continue helpful service to 
India in Christ’s name, than through the multiplication of the number of 
such centers which heal, teach and preach but which also provide food 
for the hungry, clothing for the naked, and fresh inspiration and outlet 
for the oppressed and imprisoned. 


Other Mass Movement Areas 


What has been said concerning the largest movement in the United 
Provinces applies in varying degrees to the mass movements in other 
parts of India, some of which have been greatly weakened by the 
withdrawal of missionaries and national workers in recent years. [he 
largest movements are in the Punjab, in Gujarat, in the Kanarese sec- 
tions around Belgaum and Raichur, in Hyderabad, and Bihar. Smaller 
movements, but with much promise, are in a number of places, around 
Khandwa and in the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, among the 
Santalis in Bengal, and in the mountain regions of Garhwal and 
Kumaon. Probably no Church in India has developed mass movements 
in so many strategic centers. These will be the natural bases for the 
vastly larger ingatherings of the future, of which reports are coming 
increasingly. In one section of the United Provinces where there has 
been relatively little activity for years, we met representatives of one 
new group numbering 250,000. Efforts are being made to start the work 
on self-supporting lines from the beginning. In another section, border- 
ing one of the older movements, leaders representing a far larger num- 
ber, said to be 400,000, recently voted to bring their people to the 
Christian churches of the region. These statements are made to illus- 
trate the fact that the depressed classes of India are on the move. 
Those who have had the largest experience in dealing with such work 
in the past will be called upon for a proportionately large share of the 
responsibility for the future. 


Higher Education 


Higher education is passing through a period of readjustment. The 
number of graduates of high schools and colleges who are unemployed is 
giving much cause for concern. The reorganization which followed the 
setting up of unitary universities in Lucknow and Allahabad, reducing 
our college and one of the Presbyterians to Junior or Intermediate college 
grade, has not proved satisfactory. Now it is suggested either that these 
colleges be restored to the full college status or that the first year of college 
work be added to the high schools, and the universities take the three higher 
years. The suggestion of the Lindsay Commission that these two colleges 
be combined at Allahabad has not commended itself to our Methodist 
people, as it would tend to remove the college center from the capital of the 
Province and at a great distance from our large Christian community 
North and West of Lucknow. Increasingly Lucknow is becoming the 
intellectual and governmental center. Isabella Thoburn College continues 
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to hold its status there as the woman’s college of the University, though 
some local opposition is developing led by individuals who would like to 
see a Hindu school occupy this position. There are strong arguments for 
keeping our two colleges together at Lucknow and for maintaining them 
in strength to provide the leadership our large community so greatly needs. 

Our Christian boys cannot afford to go to college in any large number. 
There are 70 Christian boys in the Intermediate College out of a total 
registration of 769. One half of these boys pay their own way at 300 
rupees a year (about $125). One half get scholarship assistance averag- 
ing 100 rupees. Others receive loans of a similar amount. The reduction 
of appropriations in recent years has made it difficult, and, in many cases, 
impossible for our Christian preachers and teachers to send their children 
to college. The college appeals for the provision of the sum of $5,000 a 
year for scholarships to assist one hundred worthy young men to prepare 
themselves for larger service. Without such assistance our Christian 
community is doomed to continue to lack the educated leadership so essen- 
tial for its progress and the solution of many of its problems. 

From time to time plans are considered for increasing co-operation 
in higher education. It may be possible to reorganize the leading depart- 
ments of the various colleges and to utilize these for all instead of building 
up competing departments, particularly in graduate or specialized work. 
The formation of a Christian University is often discussed, but there are 
strong objections to the scheme and it seems hardly practicable. Each 
leading city in the United Provinces has a Christian college and each has 
its influence locally, something which could not be transferred. Special- 
ization and increase of Christian influence and impact seem to be the surest 
ways to progress. 

Several of the colleges are developing extension work, particularly 
through the departments of economics, for research into village condi- 
tions. This is a service which may be guided co-operatively. To proceed 
on these needed lines requires some increase of the reduced and overbur- 
dened staff, particularly at Lucknow, where each faculty member is respon- 
sible for three times as many students as at Isabella Thoburn. Three or 
four additional professors would materially relieve the pressure, one of 
whom should give his full time to the direction of religious activities, 
with which some extension work could be combined. 

The Departments of Commerce, Physical Education and Teacher 
Training continue to attract favorable attention. The summer camps at 
Sat Tal were visited by the directors of education of the Provinces, and 
were highly commended. The close connection with the Ashram provides 
spiritual instruction of the highest quality. These departments should be 
strengthened so as to be able to render an even larger service to the Church 
and the community. 

Forman Christian College at Lahore, with which we co-operate 
through the assignment of two professors, is engaged in a major move to 
a new location in the suburbs. Forman holds a commanding position in 
education in the Punjab. The Governors plan definitely to limit the 
student body to 800, a reduction from the present enrollment of 1,075, and 
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to have 690 of the reduced number in hostels. It is estimated that the 
reduction in fee income will approximate $15,000, but this will be covered 
by income from endowment secured through the sale of some of the present 
city property. This will make it possible to maintain the present staff and 
strengthen the Christian impact to this extent. 

Leonard Theological College at Jubbulpore continues to occupy a 
leading position in higher Christian education. It is said to be the largest 
institution of its kind in India, witha student body of 45. These come from 
14 different language areas, and from 10 different denominations. The 
college has suffered sadly through the retirement of Principal Parker, who 
is greatly missed, and Professor Guse, whose recent death, following so 
closely upon that of the new Principal, Doctor Sheets, brought added sor- 
row. Professor Pitt, temporarily teaching at the Kennedy School of 
Missions, in Hartford, is also greatly missed and his return eagerly 
awaited. The addition of Rev. Stanley Thoburn, and now of the newly 
elected Principal, Rev. Orville Davis, will help to fill these gaps. 

The graduates of Leonard are making a fine record. They have filled 
many city pulpits and other leading positions. Now some are finding their 
way into village and rural centers and setting a new standard in such 
work. India owes much to those whose interest and generous contribu- 
tions have made this major institution possible. The need of $2,000 addi- 
tional income is felt keenly, as present low returns from endowment 
affects the college seriously. 


III. Central Churches 


One of the major developments in recent years is the rapid increase 
in the number of self-supporting central churches. To a large extent all 
of the leading churches in the cities are supported entirely by contributions 
received from their members. The contributions of the missionaries help 
to make this,possible, but the trend is for such contributions to be assigned 
to other neéds and for missionaries to contribute to the central churches in 
the same’proportion as the Indian members. This results in longer pas- 
torates‘and stronger preaching in these centers. Many of these congrega- 
tions present a most attractive appearance. The adoption of the white 
gown with the black stole as the approved costume for our Methodist 
preachers adds greatly to the dignity of the worship and has a manifest 
effect upon the congregations as well as the preacher. These gowns are 
made at Ghaziabad at the low cost of $3 up, and their use is extending 
widely. Indian music is taking the place of adaptations of Western tunes, 
and many of the hymns have been composed by Indians and interpret 
Christian experience through their idioms. Increasingly congregations are 
seated on the floor in Indian style, and many of the newer places of wor- 
ship are built upon Indian lines. All this helps to build a truly indigenous 
church and to lessen the gap between the Indian Christian and his neigh- 
bors. We rejoice in what has been accomplished in these directions and 
wish to give them every encouragement. 

The time seems to have arrived in which these strong central churches 
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can relate themselves more closely to the communities in which they are 
located. Hitherto they have been somewhat isolated and have been occu- 
pied largely with the struggle for existence under declining appropriations. 
Now that they number among their members many highly educated 
people occupying excellent positions and respected by the communities in 
which they live and work it would seem possible for many of them to make 
a study of the communities about them to discover how they might relate 
themselves most helpfully to them. A number of them could become 
responsible for all the mohulla work in their neighborhoods, releasing 
locally employed workers for service to those not now provided for. 
Others could open child welfare and baby clinics. Some in college or 
other higher educational centers could make studies of the health and 
housing conditions in their neighborhoods, give lectures on prevention of 
epidemics and other diseases, provide entertainment for their neighbors, 
and in many other ways make their presence a blessing and exemplify the 
spirit of Christ by so doing as well as through the regular preaching servy- 
ices and other activities. An association of the pastors of these Central 
churches may open the way to discover many other ways of relating them- 
selves to their surrounding communities and to greatly enlarged service. 

This leads to the consideration of the need of city-wide surveys in all 
the larger towns and cities and the extent to which the Christian forces may 
meet these needs through larger co-operation. Doctor Mott called atten- 
tion to this when speaking to the National Christian Council in Nagpur. 
In some of the large cities there is said to be no adequate provision for 
lepers, no work along the line of Good Will Industries, no social work 
along modern lines. Cities ike Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and many 
others present a very needy field for study and concerted effort. Missions 
have never been able adequately to enter the industrial field, with all its 
manifold problems, but with increased emphasis upon the study of eco- 
nomics and the needs of rural population there is bound to come a greater 
demand for more attention to the cities and their overwhelming require- 
ments. Some twenty years ago the International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions was formed and the steady emphasis upon the needs of rural 
people and of specialized work for them had brought about marked 
changes. Has not the time come for another group to begin the study of 
the city and industrial problems of India and other lands, with every con- 
fidence that equally far-reaching results may follow? 


IV. Readjustments Within Our Lines 


In a work of such dimensions, covering so large a territory, there 
are, naturally, many problems of a financial nature. These require a great 
deal of the time and thought of the reduced missionary and Indian leader- 
ship. The Board greatly desires the decrease of such burdens to the lowest 
possible level, so that Christian workers may be set free for the ministry of 
preaching, teaching and healing. 

In 1931, following visits by Doctor Diffendorfer and Doctor Suther- 
land, the Board and many of the Conferences adopted the “pay as you go” 
policy, and also the ideal of ““A Debtless Mission Field.” At that time the 
work in India was burdened by obligations totaling Rs.3,091,176. 
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It is encouraging to compare the most recent tabulation made by 
Branch Treasurer Moffatt, which shows that these obligations have been 
reduced materially, even in these difficult years: 


Property Report (B) 





Survey Report, 

Property Debts Report, 1931 Dec. 1936 Decrease 
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Lucknow Christian College. . 149,916 141,756 8,160 
Leonard Theological College. DOS cae ne ae 51,937 
Madras Publishing House. . IRs 6.8) 2 a SO yee 185,860 
Lucknow Publishing House. 20.8960.) a hater 26,896 

Vaek Ve eee Rs.3,091,176 Rs.1;798,922 Rs.1,301,024 


In practically every case budgets have been balanced, expenditures 
are kept within the limits of income, and interest is being paid on loans. 
There is a marked improvement in the total situation and in the general 
adoption of the attitude of determination to clear off all debts at the 
earliest possible moment and to keep clear of such burdens in the future. 


Financial Boards 


The most serious obligations have arisen as the result of the setting 
up of Financial Boards by the Annual Conferences, which Boards have 
borrowed from the banks or from individuals, often on the credit of prop- 
erty in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, but without the knowl- 
edge or permission of the Board. The strong credit of the Methodist 
Church in India has made this possible, and it is probable that these obli- 
gations would have been handled easily if the regular giving of the 
Church had been maintained throughout the years. 

However this may be, there is an increasing conviction that these 
Financial Boards should abandon the policy of borrowing upon the credit 

* Increase in debt. 

* Loans from Bengal Financial Board to B. H. Smith & Co., amount- 
ing to Rs.543,428 not included in Bengal debts. 

* No debt except a share in Kodaikanal Estate (6,210). 
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of property other than that belonging to the Annual Conferences, and that 
the Board should take action definitely withdrawing property in the name 
of the Board from such use. Additional borrowings should be authorized 
only when recommended by the Executive Board of the Central Confer- 
ence or its Interim Committee, and duly approved by the Board of For- 
eign Missions through its proper Committees. During the past year defi- 
nite progress was made in this direction. A number of the Financial 
Boards voted to eliminate their banking functions and to request the 
Executive Board to assist them in the adjustment of present loans and 
the ultimate clearing off of all such obligations. 

The Interim Committee in July took the following action: 

“That the Branch Treasurer be authorized to place on his books all 
Conference and institutional property debts, just as he has already been 
authorized to place the missionary debt on his books, so that he may have 
the fullest possible opportunity to direct and control the various Confer- 
ence Finance Committees, and Boards of Governors in the matter of meet- 
ing the interest charges on their debts and the reduction of the same as 
the Board of Foreign Missions may from time to time direct.” 

The Committee on Policy and Program, meeting October 19-20, voted 
to receive this action and to request the Secretaries to present it to the 
Board with recommendations for necessary changes and approval. 

Your Secretaries having further considered the matter propose the 
following substitute form: 

“The Branch Treasurer is authorized to list all Conference and insti- 
tutional property debts and to use his influence to see that interest charges 
are met and definite plans adopted for the reduction of such debts, without 
involving the Board of Foreign Missions or property held in the name 
of the Board except as the Board may, by action duly taken, consent. 

“Tn this connection we desire to remind Field Finance Committees 
and Boards of Governors that they do not have the power to create obliga- 
tions based on the credit of the Board of Foreign Missions, or of property 
held in its name, nor do they have the power to sell such property and to 
dispose of the proceeds without the action of the Board in each case. We 
also remind Financial Boards that these rules also apply to them. 

“The Executive Board of the Central Conference and its Interim 
Committee are urged to take such action as may be necessary to see that 
these rules are made effective and to present to the Board for its considera- 
tion any further recommendations which will help to eliminate all debt 
and conduct the work on a ‘Pay as you go’ basis.” 


Sale of Unused Properties 


In many places in India may be found properties which cannot be 
used effectively, in view of present reduced income or without an increase 
in operations not now contemplated. There are also many properties in 
poor condition, greatly needing repair or rebuilding, for which funds are 
not forthcoming. A study of the situation leads to the conviction that 
from every point of view it would be wise for the Board to encourage the 
sale of unused property, and to use the proceeds, as approved in each case 
by the Board for necessary repairs, rebuilding, improved equipment, and 
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the payment of the balance of debt. If balances remain, they might better 
be utilized for endowment for purposes in line with the wishes of the 
donors. 

Unused property is a liability rather than an asset in India in these 
times. The pressure upon the lands is terrific. Land hunger leads to all 
kinds of expedients to acquire even fractions by building over property 
lines, encroaching upon agricultural lands, and bringing suits to test old 
or weak titles. Efforts are also made to prevent sales of property held in 
the name of the Board. The demand in some quarters is that all available 
property be held for the use of the Church in India or be sold to Christians 
at less than market price. Members of other churches have protested 
openly against the alienation of any such property, especially when the 
proceeds are withdrawn from India. Now a number of individuals have 
organized an association in Cawnpore to prevent the sale of a portion of 
unused lands there. They are taking the matter into the courts, endeavor- 
ing to secure wide publicity to arouse public opinion. 

Some of this agitation is due to the extreme difficulty which people of 
the depressed classes have in acquiring any rights to property and to their 
strong desire that any available land now in possession of the Church 
should not be sold or alienated even to pay debts. Some is due to un- 
friendly sources, who seek to make trouble for the Christian movement, 
or who wish to profit personally by buying under the market and then, 
against the wish of the Christian community, offering the land to the high- 
est bidder. Some of our Methodist people are afraid that the Board will 
sell and take the proceeds to pay obligations in other fields. India has no 
basis for such a fear. The Board has withdrawn no money from India. 
It has asked India to sell property to clear the debts created on the field, 
regarding this as a pressing need. A clear statement from the Board on 
this whole question will help to secure co-operation. The Branch Treasurer 
is engaged in preparing a property manual for the use of Field Finance 
Committees, containing the rules adopted by the Board and by the Central 
Conference. The Board should give this proposal its support. 


Management of Finances 


The whole question of management of finances needs fresh study. 
In a number of Conferences the Indian representation far exceeds that of 
missionaries. National issues are apt to be raised, placing a heavy burden 
upon the decreasing number of missionaries to present what may be con- 
sidered a Western point of view rather than merely a sound policy. There 
is objection in some quarters to the fact that the Finance Committee is 
the representative of the Board and works under its direction. Some ele- 
ments in the growing Church wisha larger voice in all decisions, preferring 
to refer differences to the Interim Committee or to the Executive Board 
rather than to the Board of Foreign Missions. This has had much to do 
with the process of setting up Financial Boards independent of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and to pressure upon the General Conference to pass 
legislation seeking to prevent action by the Board without full consultation 
with the fields. 
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As the Church grows in strength on the field, perhaps moving into 
union with other Churches, some different process will be necessary. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is closely concerned in all 
these matters, and there should be full consultation and co-operation in 
reaching decisions which lie so close to the heart of the missionary enter- 
prise in a field where the low economic status of the depressed classes, 
from which so large a proportion of the Church is drawn, naturally con- 
ditions much of the thinking. It is probable that a general committee on 
co-operation, representing both societies and also the Annual Conference, 
as recommended by the Board in 1930, may be the solution, somewhat upon 
the lines adopted in Mexico and Korea, where national churches are deal- 
ing with separate Boards at home. 


Co-education 


Of interest both to the Board and to the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society is the increasing tendency toward co-education. In recent 
years the reduction in the income of the Board has resulted in the Society 
taking a far larger share of responsibility for the education of boys, espe- 
cially of the primary grades, both in boarding schools and in villages. It 
is highly important for the building of a strong Church that the number 
of educated boys and girls be approximately equal. In the villages the 
boy pupils outnumber the girls. In the boarding schools the reverse is 
true. Missionaries and Indian leaders of both organizations see the desir- 
ability of a better balance. Many feel that the best way to bring it about 
is to increase the extent of co-education under the guidance of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. The Society has unusual facilities for 
recruiting trained teachers who give many years to such work. Board 
missionaries, on the contrary, are quickly called upon to assume district 
and other responsibilities, not consistent with close supervision of school 
or boarding departments. 

It is further recognized that a large part of the supervision of a 
boarding department, particularly for small boys, is closely connected with 
the domestic science field and that it can best be managed by women. In 
a number of instances where the women have taken over this responsibility 
a marked improvement is noted and further extension is welcomed. Fur- 
thermore, it is found quite satisfactory to admit boys to higher classes, in 
middle and even in high schools, if they grow up in co-educational institu- 
tions. The introduction of boys who have had training in government or 
non-Christian schools is not found desirable. For the supervision of the 
older boys the assistance of a missionary of the Board is desirable, prefer- 
ably one trained in agriculture and simple industry, and also interested in 
physical education. In several instances the ladies are willing to admit 
boys to higher classes in their schools if the Board will co-operate by pro- 
viding such a missionary. 

Co-education is growing in India and the government officials fre- 
quently urge the Missions to take the initiative. It is highly important that 
Mission schools keep in the forefront of education. Otherwise the rapidly 
developing communal feeling and control of finance by nationalists may 
seriously hamper further growth and curtail government support. Mis- 
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sions are naturally far more free to experiment than government schools, 
and experiment within the system is welcomed and often leads to needed 
change. Some of the schools which are most highly regarded and most 
frequently referred to are those which have thus ventured out along new 
lines. Creative leadership is welcomed when it is co-operative and con- 
structive. India’s need of education is so overwhelming that opportunity 
along these lines will continue. Schools which compete on present stand- 
ardized lines may suffer from reduced grants and local support and be 
obliged to depend upon the supporting societies for maintenance. 

For these and other reasons it is urged that our schools, of every type, 
seek to relate themselves intimately to the surrounding communities, study- 
ing the local problems and seeking to find solutions. They should become 
indispensable because of the service they render, not alone in character 
building, but in the contribution they make to a better life for the students 
and their families and the community as a whole. A study of “The Four 
Essentials of Education,” by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, the Educational 
Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and its adaptation to the situation in 
Mexico, will be of interest and help in this connection, as well as the 
experiments in the South and in rural work in other parts of our country. 
There is marked interest in India in rural reconstruction, in which the 
present Viceroy has taken an active part ; schools which devote themselves 
to the training of teachers for this field and other lines of experiment are 
attracting favorable attention and increasing support. 

For these and other reasons the questionnaire recently sent out by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society led to a series of joint meetings 
of deep interest. It was felt generally that there should be frequent meet- 
ings of the Field Reference and Finance Committees to consider policies 
in which both are concerned, and that such consultations would lead to a 
more effective use of available funds and personnel. There is a growing 
conviction that it is a mistake to have two organizations working inde- 
pendently and often on quite different lines, and that as far as the field is 
concerned the frequent meeting of the two Committees in this way will 
help materially to bring about a better co-ordination and contribute to the 
building of the Church. Recommendations to this effect are being sent 
forward and it is hoped that they will have favorable consideration by both 
the Board and the Society, whose joint meetings for consultation have al- 
ready helped so greatly. 

While recognizing the immense need of the work, especially for 
women and children, which the Society is doing and can do in the future, 
one who studies the total field cannot but realize that the Board has to carry 
the larger load in the building of a strong and enduring Church. The far 
larger support required for a married missionary or a preacher or a teacher 
with a family, the provision of a home in each case, the building and upkeep 
of churches, the cost of itinerating and of all pioneer work in new territory, 
the vastly heavier travel and furlough costs mean that in order to have a 
balanced program the work of the Board needs approximately 50 to 100 
per cent more than the amount contributed through the Society, quite apart 
from any sharing in co-education already referred to. The lack of bal- 
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ance is further seen in the present personnel. The Board has 71 men in 
the work in India or on furlough, 8 of them supported by English-speaking 
churches. In addition to the wives (68) and 5 single women supported 
by the Board, there are 167 women supported by the Society, or one man 
to 3 or 4 women. We do not need fewer women. Indeed, the Society 
representatives feel sorely the need of a considerable increase to carry 
the work, apart from the immeasurable unmet needs. But when one meets 
with the two Committees in one field and finds two men and two women 
representing the Board and nine women representing the Society, he can- 
not but feel that the proportion is not satisfactory. Nor is this exceptional. 
In another Conference there are 6 men and 26 women. Other parts of the 
field are more adequately represented, but the present reduced force of 
Board missionaries is totally inadequate to meet present needs, quite apart 
from the large advance movements impending. This Board has no more 
serious obligation resting up it than to provide for an increase of at least 
fifteen additional men for India. 


Recommendations Affecting the Work of the Board 
and the Society 


A meeting of the Secretaries with the officers and the secretaries for 
India of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was held in Syracuse, 
October 12 and 13. A series of recommendations was adopted and re- 
ferred to the General Executive of the Society and to the Committee on 
Policy and Program. It was voted to approve these recommendations and 
to submit them to the Board. These recommendations have also been 
approved by the General Executive of the Society, with the exception of 
the one proposing an appropriation for literature, which the Society did 
not find possible to provide this year. The recommendations are as follows : 

1. “We, therefore, recommend that all Field Reference Committees 
and Field Finance Committees have joint sessions for estimate making 
and program building, before the making of budgets for the year. 

“Where adjustments, financial or otherwise, are suggested as the 
result of such co-operative planning, they will be given every considera- 
tion by the Board and the Society. 

“When approved by the Board and the Society, these recommenda- 
tions will be forwarded to the Committee on the field.” 

2. “We approve of the co-operation already evident in some confer- 
ences on the part of the Field Finance Committee and the Field Reference 
Committee, and recommend that the same policy be adopted throughout 
India. Accordingly we recommend that the joint meetings of the Field 
Reference Committee and the Field Finance Committee proposed above 
be asked to consider ways and means by which the Board’s and Society’s 
appropriations for work, including pastors’ salaries, subsidies to wives and 
village schools, can be unified and be made to advance together, keeping 
in mind the bringing of these communities to self-support. 

3. “That we approve the principle of increasingly extending co-edu- 
cation in our Methodist schools in so far as the best interests of the schools 
concerned in each specific instance make this practicable. We recognize 
the following as among the factors which bear upon this: 
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“a. The likelihood of a more steadily sustained and undivided 
service on the part of single women missionaries in educational work 
than is possible in the case of men missionaries who are so frequently 
given other duties in addition to their teaching. 

“pb. The advisability of beginning the co-educational process 
with young boys who may grow up in the school rather than bringing 
in older boys from outside schools without a co-educational back- 
ground. 

“ce. The desirability of having young boys under the care of a 
woman teacher. 

“d. The greater adaptability of women for management of hos- 
tels for boys as well as girls. 


4. “That the Board and the Society each appropriate $1,000 a year 
for Christian Literature in Mass Movement areas in the United rovinces 
under the direction of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, J. Holmes Smith and Miss 
Ruth Robinson. This work to be centered in the Ashram at Lucknow. 
While we can only appropriate for one year at a time, we recognize the 
value of making this a five-year program. 

“That, in the furtherance of this five-year plan, we ask the group on 
the field to approach the other missions in this Mass Movement area and 
ask for proposals as to how we may carry this on together in the future. 

5. “After discussing the situation in Rajputana, we agree that some 
adjustment ought to be made with the Scotch Presbyterians, looking 
toward their taking over the work in Rajputana. 

6. “We agree that the Madar property should be sold and the work 
concentrated at Tilaunia, preferably under an interdenominational Board 
of Control with the emphasis upon thoracic surgery.” 

The last recommendation refers to the sanatoriums for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis located in Rajputana. The Madar Sanatorium, con- 
ducted for many years by the missionaries of the Board, has been closed 
for a number of years. The one at Tilaunia, under the auspices of the 
Society, has been maintained chiefly for the care of students found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis. A meeting representing the various interests 
was held at Tilaunia in April, under the chairmanship of Bishop Chitambar. 
With the advice of Doctor Jones, the head of the highly successful sana- 
torium of the Presbyterian Mission at Miraj, a plan was drawn up for an 
interdenominational co-operative scheme centering at Tilaunia. This plan 
has now been submitted to the various interested organizations for their 
consideration and action. 

With the exception of this important piece of co-operative work, the 
Secretaries of the Board and Society agreed to recommend to Bishop 
Chitambar and to the Indus River Conference that an effort be made to 
have the strong Scottish Mission take over the responsibility for the work 
in Rajputana. Ajmere, the center, is a twelve-hour journey by rail from 
Delhi and eighteen hours by rail from Hissar in the Indus River Confer- 
ence. Work has been conducted there since 1883. There has been no 
mass movement but some 1,500 members are reported. The Board has 
one missionary couple, the District Superintendent and his wife. There 
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are at present no missionaries of the Society, two now being on furlough 
and a third transferred to another District with a far larger Christian com- 
munity. The United Free Church of Scotland has thirty or more mission- 
aries in this field, which they occupied for many years before we entered. 
A missionary of their Society has been loaned for two years, with salary, 
to conduct the Girls’ School, which has operated jointly for some years. 
Our Board conducts a small hostel for boys, but the boys attend the school 
of the Scottish mission. There are two self-supporting churches, one in 
Ajmere and one in Phulera. In view of the very heavy responsibility of the 
Board and the Society for the large Christian communities in the United 
Provinces and in the Punjab, it was the unanimous judgment of the Secre- 
taries that steps should be taken to withdraw from this small field in order 
to concentrate more effectively in neighboring territories. This recom- 
mendation was made with the understanding that arrangements would be 
made for the care of the work. It is suggested that the Board authorize 
Bishop Chitambar, the Branch Treasurer, Rev. E. M. Moffatt, and the 
missionary in charge, to represent the Board in conducting these negotia- 
tions, referring further details requiring action to the Executive Commit- 
tee with power. 


V. Church Union 


Steady progress is being made in bringing the Churches together. 
It is thought desirable to proceed deliberately, giving ample opportunity 
for the various points of view to be considered. In September, 1935, the 
Assembly of the South India United Church passed a resolution to allow 
some years more for the discussion of a number of points in the Scheme of 
Union, with a view to arriving at such a degree of unanimity as will make 
Union practicable. The Joint Committee on Church Union met in Madras 
early in 1936 and suggested several steps for making the scheme better 
understood. At a further meeting in April the Continuation Committee 
formulated plans for pamphlets in English and two other languages to be 
widely circulated. Conferences will be held in three areas in the South to 
give ample scope for education and discussion. Retreats will be conducted 
anda Day of Prayer observed. A quarterly magazine is published, entitled 
“Church Union, News and View.” 

In North India a series of Round Table Conferences have been held: 
the first in Lucknow in 1929, the second in Delhi in 1930. A Continuation 
Committee met in 1935 and 1936. A third Round Table Conference was 
held in April, 1937, in Lucknow. Bishop J. W. Robinson was chosen as 
Chairman. Doctor Titus and Miss Drescher also represented our Church. 
The participating communions were: 


The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
The Methodist Church of Australia, 
The Methodist Church (United Kingdom), 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Society of Friends, 
The United Church of North India. 
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The Resolutions adopted deal with Doctrines, the Sacraments, the 
Ministry and Polity. In view of their importance they are printed as an 
appendix to this report. A Continuation Committee was formed to arrange 
retreats, calls to prayer, and the distribution of information. It seems to 
be the general impression that the movement is making real progress, 
especially in North India, and that the day of larger union is steadily draw- 
ing near. 


Co-operation 


The Christian Churches of India are girding themselves to make their 
largest contribution in this whole situation. National and Protestant 
Christian Councils bring together the ablest leaders, men and women, 
Indians and missionaries, to discover how they may best co-operate for 
India’s good. India may yet move ahead of the Churches of the West and 
find solutions of age-old differences by simply agreeing to come together 
on the essentials, but putting unity in Christ ahead of inherited tradition 
and practice. Our Church is actively represented in all these Councils 
and movements. Our Board should give every encouragement to the 
men and women who are representing us at the front, by providing needed 
appropriations for co-operation. We should also express our full confi- 
dence in their ability and wisdom to share with other like-minded followers 
of Christ in discovering solutions. With Him, nothing is impossible. His 
character and loving service shine over India like the Star of old. 

Our Methodist Church is a Church of action. It came into India after 
many sections were somewhat occupied. Starting with a concentration 
in North India and with centers in the mountains of Kumaon and Garh- 
wal, it spread over the Ganges to follow the developing movement among 
the Sweepers. Under the leadership of Bishops Thoburn and Taylor, 
self-supporting English-speaking churches were organized in many cities. 
From these centers further work was undertaken, and at one time the 
Church of Southern Asia extended from Quetta in Baluchistan through 
Tuticorin in the South to Rangoon, Burma, Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Manila in the Philippine Islands. Malaysia and the Philippines now form 
a separate area. We have withdrawn from Quetta and Tuticorin in favor 
of other missions. Further concentration has been effected by withdraw- 
ing from Raipur in the Central Provinces, Basim in Bombay, Madras in 
South India, Yellandu and part of Sironcha in Central Provinces. Other 
adjustments are in process or contemplated, making possible the strength- 
ening of our weakened lines of operation. 

The Board, through its Committee on Policy and Program, has ex- 
pressed its full sympathy with this policy of concentration. Conferences 
with the official representatives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety have made evident their desire to co-operate in whatever ways will 
most surely promote the life and strength of our Church in India. 

The Methodist Church of India is full of courage and hope. It has 
weathered the storm of depression and, though weakened by serious losses 
in personnel and support, is ready to render the largest service in its power 
that Christ may be glorified and the weary, unsatisfied soul of India may 
find its rest in Him. 
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A Word of Appreciation 


This report would not be complete without the expression of heartfelt 
gratitude to the Board which made this visit possible, and to the Bishops, 
the missionaries and the Indian friends who, by their gracious hospitality 
and untiring co-operation, made every day and hour a blessed experience. 
One would wish to speak of every station and institution, of each mission- 
ary and Indian home, some of which have never previously been visited 
by a Secretary of this Board. Every mention of India is vibrant with new 
meaning, enriched with countless memories of scenes and friends never to 
be forgotten while life lasts. To meet with many with whom one had the 
privilege of serving in earlier years; to stand by the graves of those who 
had passed on to their reward; to greet those who are coming on to carry 
the burdens and share the triumphs of the future; causes one to bow in 
deep thankfulness to God who gives us the privilege of thus sharing in the 
mighty work of world redemption, to whose name be all the praise through 
Christ. 


Round Table Conference on Christian Reunion 
Lucknow, 1937 


Basis for negotiation adopted at the Third Round Table Conference: 


DocTRINE 


(1) The uniting Churches in Northern India hold the faith which 
the Church has ever held in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world, 
in whom men are saved by grace through faith ; and in accordance with 
the revelation of God which he made, being himself God incarnate, 
they worship one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

(1) They accept the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament as containing all things necessary to salvation, and 
as the ultimate standard of faith. 

(a1) They acknowledge the witness of the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Creed commonly called the Nicene Creed to that faith, which is 
continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of the Church of 
Christ. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


(1) The uniting Churches believe that the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Holy Communion are means of grace through which 
God works in us. 

(7) The uniting Churches believe also that, while God’s mercy 
is extended to all men, Christ plainly teaches that, in following his 
appointed way of salvation, there should be a definite act of reception 
into the family of God and continued acts of fellowship with him in 
that family. The Sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Communion 
are means instituted by Him for this purpose. 

(i) The Sacrament of Baptism shall be administered with 
water in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit ; and the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 
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(iv) Provided they conform to the above essentials, any forms 
of service which were in use in any of the uniting Churches before 
union may be continued in the United Church. The United Church 
may also develop new forms of service adapted to the needs and 
experience of the country ; but, without seeking any rigid uniformity, 
it would be desirable to secure some measure of agreement on the 
important elements to be included in the service of Holy Communion, 
as suggested in the South India scheme. 

(v) The full privileges and obligations of membership in the 
United Church should belong to those who, having attained to years 
of discretion and having gained some measure of experience in the 
Christian life, and having received due instruction in Christian truth 
and in the duties of their Christian calling, make public profession 
of their faith and of their purpose, with God’s help, to serve and to 
follow Christ as members of His Church. They shall make this pro- 
fession at a public service, which should include prayer for them that 
they may be strengthened by the Holy Spirit and may receive his mani- 
fold gifts of grace for their life and work. (Vide S. I. Scheme, 
Sianeli kara, 2m) 9S ae) 


THE MINISTRY 


(1) The Church is a royal priesthood, and all its members have 
direct access to God. 

(71) The ministry is a representative ministry descended from 
Christ and His apostles, and under the direction of the Holy Spirit 
continues to derive its authority from Christ through the Church. 

(1) The Churches desiring to unite mutually acknowledge each 
other’s ministries as ministries of the word and sacraments within 
their several communions, and that they have been in God’s provi- 
dence manifestly used by the Holy Spirit in his work of enlightening 
the world, converting sinners and perfecting saints ; and they further 
agree that the union shall ultimately result in one Church with one 
ministry, which shall be an episcopally-ordained ministry. 

(iv) The uniting Churches accept a constitutional episcopate 
together with the Presbyterial and Congregational elements in church 
order, as necessary parts of the basis of union, though this acceptance 
is not to be taken as committing them to the acceptance of any par- 
ticular interpretation of episcopacy. 

(v) It is the intention of the uniting Churches that after union 
full communion and fellowship shall be maintained with each of the 
various communions to which they belong. 

(vi) The uniting Churches should seek union on the basis of 
accepting an ad interim period of adjustment, during which the unit- 
ing Churches may, if they so determine, continue to function as 
separate jurisdiction, provided that: 

(a) All the uniting Churches shall be represented in the Synod 
(see below under Polity), which shall provide the general legislation 
for the United Church as a whole. 

(b) All new bishops elected following the inauguration of union 
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shall be ordained or consecrated according to the rule of the united 
church. 

Note: It is hoped that by mutual agreement between the epis- 
copal churches entering the scheme of union, the future ministers of 
the United Church during the interim period may be ordained jointly 
by bishops of these episcopal churches or by bishops who have been 
subsequently consecrated. It may further be considered whether in 
such ordinations presbyters of other churches entering the union 
should also be included. 


POLITY 


We recommend for the polity of the united Church the following 
courts: 

A. (i) The Pastorate Meeting shall be presided over by the Pas- 
tor and shall meet at least once a year. The whole congregation shall 
be invited, and the purpose of the meeting shall be to afford an oppor- 
tunity for acquainting the congregation with all matters which it is 
necessary and profitable for it to know, and also for the election of 
representatives to the Pastorate Committee. 

(1) The Pastorate Committee. Presided over by the Pastor. 
To consider the general spiritual and financial welfare of the local 
church and the advancement of the Kingdom of God, and to elect 
representatives to the next higher court. 

B. Councils for Groups of Pastorates, to be formed where neces- 
sary under the directions of the Diocesan Council to consider the gen- 
eral welfare of the Churches in the area, and to elect representatives 
to the next higher court. 

C. The Diocesan Council, presided over by the Bishop, com- 
prising ministerial and lay delegates elected by the next lower court. 
Proposed functions : 

(a) The general welfare of the Church and the evangelization 
of the diocese, including the selection and training of candidates for 
the ministry. 

(b) The oversight of the theological, educational and other in- 
stitutions of the Church, and the supervision of its property. 

(c) Election of representatives to the Synod. 

(d) The revision of arrangements for the allocation and disci- 
pline of ministers. 

D. The Synod, consisting of all the bishops with delegates from 
the diocesan councils. The Synod shail be the supreme supervisory 
and legislative body of the Church, and its final court of appeal. The 
arrangements for the election and allocation of bishops shall be under 
its direction. It shall deal with the relations of the Church with other 
churches. 
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